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lethargy into which they had fallen and inspire them anew
with a spirit of zeal and enthusiasm in the service of the
Church and their religion. During the later years of King
John's most unhappy reign it would seem, judging by the
ecclesiastical legislation of the period which followed, that
many of the parish priests, relieved of any control from their
superiors and prevented by law from carrying out the duties
incumbent on their office, had forgotten their holy calling
and had taken to themselves wives and concubines, leaving
their cures, like fiefs, to their unlawful sons upon their
deathbeds. They ceased to wear the tonsure and put off
their clerical attire; they wiled away their time in taverns
or endeavoured to augment their slender incomes by some
private trade. They forgot the very teaching of their
religion and could scarcely be distinguished from the
ignorant peasants amongst whom they lived. In many
parishes there was no priest at all, either because the living
was in the hands of some religious house, too avaricious to
appoint chaplain or vicar, or because the rector possessed
other benefices in distant parts, or because the incumbent,
member of some noble house, was indifferent to the needs
of his people so long as he received the fruits of the living.
Even among cathedral chapters abuses lurked, giving rise
to constant and grave scandal. So the bishops must restore
order and enforce discipline in their dioceses, and at the
same time assist the king in the work of pacification and
reorganization of the kingdom.
They did not, however, lack guidance and advice in the
work they were to do. On the contrary a whole programme
of reform had been drawn up in a General Council of the
Church, held in 1215, the many decrees of which it was
their duty to enforce. This fourth Council of the Lateran
and twelfth Oecumenical Council of the Christian Church,
c Maximum et celeberrimum Concilium Y was held by
Innocent III, most powerful and most widely revered of
medieval popes, and it was the climax, the crowning glory
of his arduous career. Innocent was a man whose ambition
knew no bounds, an ambition not for himself but for the
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